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On social media we try and highlight these instances 
of militarism all around us using #EverydayMilitar- 
ism. Seeing something everyday, it's hard either to 
notice or reject it. Like a fish in water, you do not feel 
the weight. In our work on youth militarisation, we 
are logging the ways that young people get exposed 
to that militarism so early, and the things we are do¬ 
ing to resist this. Look at our website here to read 
more. 

The article, from West Midlands police, finishes 
'“They add to the diversity of the area and people 
love to see our troops. Just like the song ‘All nice 
girls love a sailor’ well in this case all nice girls love a 
Red Cap!" 1 We wondered whether a direct action ar¬ 
resting those 'Red caps' who arrest citizens might be 
a fun evening out... 

Perhaps inevitably, many of the articles in this edition 
are about police militarisation. Whether in South 
Africa (article by Laura Pollecut), Britain (article by 
Betsy Barkas), Turkey (written by WRI's new staff 
member Semih Sapmaz) or the USA (piece from 
War Resisters League's Ali Issa and Tara Tabassi), 
police forces are a form of social control. They lend 
themselves to being dragged along the spectrum of 
violence and militarisation towards more visible and 
immediate brutality, usually on the basis of how 
threatened those with power feel their privilege to 
be. The point of police forces is coercion (whether 
through direct violence, restraint, or the threat of 
punishment): to keep the people in line, for better or 
worse. 

Other articles in this edition of The Broken Rifle 
show militarisation infiltrating state functions far bey¬ 
ond the armed forces or the police: we have Cesar 
Padilla on the militarisation of extractive industries in 
Latin America, Prasanna Ratnayake on militarisation 
in Sri Lanka over the last ten years, and Maren 
Mantovani (of Stop the Wall) and Henrique Sanchez 


(of MOPAT - Movimento Palestina para Tod@s) on 
the 'security' services provided by Israeli companies 
across the world. Frances Guy shares experiences 
of working in Iraq after the 2003 invasion, focusing 
on the relationship between delivery of humanitarian 
assistance after (often militarily-created) crises, and 
'security' and 'defence'. 

You cannot keep the lid on the logic that militarism 
rests on - the control by violence, hierarchical uni¬ 
formity, the racism, patriarchy and nationalism that 
makes it all possible, as well as - of course - reli¬ 
ance on weapons. It spills into the education system, 
architecture and public spaces, culture and enter¬ 
tainment, health care (in short, into everything) as 
this collection of articles demonstrates. And of 
course, 'keeping the lid' on militarism is not at all the 
point anyway. The lie that the existence of armed 
forces both keeps the rest of us safe, and prevents 
us from having to take up arms ourselves (essen¬ 
tially limiting militarism, confining it to a small 'band 
of brothers' so the rest of us can go about our non- 
militarised business), is both pervasive and ridicu¬ 
lous. 

On social media we try and highlight these instances 
of militarism all around us using #EverydayMilitar- 
ism. Seeing something everyday, it's hard either to 
notice or reject it. Like a fish in water, you do not feel 
the weight. In our work on youth militarisation, we 
are logging the ways that young people get exposed 
to that militarism so early, and the things we are do¬ 
ing to resist this. Look at our website here to read 
more. 

Hannah Brock 
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Militarisation of Borders 


The Walls and Abysses of Fortress North 


Leopold Lambert 


The easiness of traveling within the Globalized 
North for its citizens only equals the difficulty 
for someone to access this part of the world. 
The map presented here attempts to illustrate 
this antagonism between Fortress North and 
the rest of the world. Schengen, the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, Cyprus, Israel, North Amer¬ 
ica, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Australia and New Zealand form 
_ the Globalized North and their borders with 

(1) cf. Leopold Lambert, Weaponized 
Architecture: The Impossibility of Inno¬ 
cence, Barcelona, dpr-barcelona, 2012, 
and 

The Funambulist Pamphlets Volume 

6: Palestine, Brooklyn: punctum books, 

2013. 


other countries are militarized to insure the 
control of migration towards them. The follow¬ 
ing list will briefly describe the numerous ap¬ 
paratuses that materialize borders, control 
bodies, and sometimes even see the latter 
die. 


United States - Mexico border: 

The construction of a 14-foot high wall over 
600 miles between both countries was 
ordered by the George W. 
Bush administration in 
2006 under the Secure 
Fence Act. Migrants who 
manage to cross its secur- 
itarian line often have to 
cross dozens of miles of 
desert and risk being shot 
by civilian border vigil¬ 
antes. Every year, about 
500 people die during their 
clandestine crossing of the 
border, most of them of de¬ 
hydration. At its Western 
extremity, the wall ends in 
the Pacific waters and thus 
separates the beach of 
Tijuana and the militarized 
Border Field State Park. 




Invisible Border: European Navy vessel 


Mediterranean Sea: 

The sea that separates Africa, the Middle East 
and Europe is an abyss where thousands of 
migrants die from trying to reach the coasts of 
Spain, Italy or Greece (about 22,000 deaths 
since 2004). The Mediterranean Sea is non¬ 
etheless highly militarized; islands like 
Lampedusa or Malta have been historically 
used as Allies’ bastions in 
the control of North Africa 
during the Second World 
War. Between March and 
October 2011, NATO navy 
and air force also attacked 
the Qaddafi administration in 
Libya, as well as its support¬ 
ers. The control of the sea is 
crucial for Fortress North, 
since it conditions the ac¬ 
cess to the Suez Canal both 
for container and hydrocar¬ 
bon ships from the Middle 
East and Asia, and for milit¬ 
ary ships operating in the In¬ 
dian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. 


Fortress Israel: 

Israel operates as a militarized colonial out¬ 
post of Fortress North in the Levant since 
1948. Its borders operate under the paradox to 
be simultaneously rigid and malleable. Its 
army occupied the Sinai Peninsula from 1967 
and 1982, as well as South Lebanon between 
1982 and 2000. The fence that separates it 
from Syria is built in the Eastern parts of the 
Golan Heights, occupied since 1967. The in¬ 
famous “Separation Wall,” also called 
Apartheid Wall, separates most Palestinians of 
the West Bank from the rest of Palestine, in¬ 
cluding Jerusalem, while an important amount 
of Israeli civil settlements in the West Bank are 
situated on its Western side (where the malle- 
able function becomes important).(1) As for 
the Gaza Strip, it is separated by a highly milit¬ 
arized border from the rest of Palestine and 
Egypt, the Israeli Navy sealing the maritime 
border, thus condemning 1.8 millions of 
Palestinians to live in what has been rightfully 
called “the largest prison on earth.” 
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Border militarisation 




tions demilitarized Buffer Zone in Cyprus has 
been implemented in 1974 after the Turkish in¬ 
vasion that split the island into two parts, al¬ 
though the Republic of Cyprus is still 
internationally recog¬ 
nized as legal sover¬ 
eignty over the entirety 
of the territory. Like most 
demilitarized zones, its 
borders are very much 
militarized, including the 
British military base of 
Dhekelia in the East of 
the zone. 

Spanish Enclaves of Melilla and Ceuta: 

The strait of Gibraltar presents the curious 
geopolitical characteristics of being framed by 
the British enclave of Gibraltar in Spain and 
the Spanish enclave of Ceuta in Morocco. A bit 
further east along the Moroccan coast, we find 
another Spanish enclave, Melilla. Because of 
their particular geographical situation which is 
deemed to favour immigration, both Ceuta and 
Melilla are surrounded by high, policed fences 
punctuated by watchtowers. Despite the risk it 
represents, groups of African migrants occa¬ 


Fortress North is a 
complex architectural and 
administrative structure 


sionally attempt to climb up without being 
caught by custom police patrols. As often in 
such abundance of police/military technology 
and its architectural means, we can wonder if 
the budget allocated to 
them could not serve in¬ 
stead to create the hos¬ 
pitality sought by 
refugees and migrants. 


Schengen Space: 
Implemented in 1990, 
this European space 
without internal border 
controls that now counts 26 countries (includ¬ 
ing Iceland, Norway, and Switzerland, which 
do not belong to the E.U.) can be character¬ 
ized by its contrastingly strict controls at its 
periphery. The Schengen strategy also in¬ 
cludes a strong effort of “externalization” of its 
immigration policy to neighboring countries 

where migrant passages are important, like 
Serbia or Bosnia Herzegovina. Essentially 

these countries are offered applicants' status 
to the European Union 
if they first undertake 
the sub-contracting 
task of controlling 
migration towards 
the Schengen area. 

The militarized ar¬ 
chitecture of Schen¬ 
gen’s borders is, 
however, less 

present in its border, 
than in its adminis¬ 
trative system of de¬ 
tention and 

expulsion of mi¬ 
grants judged as 
“clandestines”. 

Whether in Lampedusa, Calais or Belgrade, 
the migrant detention centers are nothing 
less than a carceral environment with un¬ 
healthy conditions for the bodies they force¬ 
fully imprison. 

Korea’s Demilitarized Zone (DMZ): 

Created in 1953 following the Korean 
i Armistice Agreement, this 250-km long and 
4-km wide territory separates the Democratic 
People's Republic of Korea (North) and the 
Republic of Korea (South). Both borders of 
this zone are heavily militarized but the zone 
also counts special-status villages whose ar¬ 
chitecture ostensibly shows their supposed 
prosperity to the other side. 


Sporting a fence: Spanish territory in Melilla 


Australia’s Maritime Barrier: 

In its current immigration policy that aims to 
drastically reduce and criminalize clandes¬ 
tine arrivals in the country, Australia can 
count on its island territorial characteristics. 
In 2014, the Abbot administration started a 
large communication campaign paired with 
the military, Operation Sovereign Borders, in 
17 languages to discourage any attempt by 
asylum seekers and undocumented migrants 
to reach the country. One poster and its 
video narrative by military commander of the 
operation, Angus Campbell, in particular 
shows a dangerous sea with the words “No 
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Way. You Will Not Make Australia Home.” A 
graphic novel was also issued and it depicts 
the alleged story of an Afghan asylum seeker 
and the tumultuous fate of hardship that awaits 
him while trying to reach Australia. Like Schen¬ 
gen, the country counts many migrant deten¬ 
tion centers, some of which are delocalized on 
remote islands, such as Christmas Island or 
Nauru Island, more than 1,000 kilometers from 
Australia. 

Fortress North is thus a territory on which the 
free circulation of its citizens strongly contrasts 
with the difficulty others experience to access 
it or inhabit it with an undocumented status. Al¬ 
though the map presented here insists on its 
walled and abysmal borders, we should insist 
that the architecture of this fortress also inter¬ 
venes within and beyond its territory. Asylum 
seekers centers, migrant detention facilities, 
and other administrative processing sites, 


where migrant bodies are condemned to wait 
for weeks or months, often in extremely pre¬ 
carious conditions, are the main architectural 
embodiments of the internal fortress. However, 
we are missing the point if we do not add to 
them, the quasi-totality of the built environment 
whose walls make sure to implement the se¬ 
gregation of included and excluded bodies. 

Fortress North is a complex architectural and 
administrative structure that controls move¬ 
ment to the Global North and often prevents it, 
whether by exclusion or incarceration. Capital¬ 
ism implemented the globalization of monetary 
and goods exchange in the world; it also facil¬ 
itated the movement of its beneficiary but pre¬ 
vented the migration of its subjects with the 
help of architectural and territorial apparatuses 
whose budget could arguably be used altern¬ 
atively to allow or even foster it instead.® 


oxi! - NO! 


(1) See FRONTEX Archive of Opera¬ 
tions online, URL: 
<http://frontex.europa.eu/operation- 
s/archive-of-operations/?host=Greece> 


(2) European Commission (2013): 

Lampedusa follow up: concrete actions 
to prevent loss of life in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and better address migratory 
and asylum flows. Press release. <ht- 
tp://europa.eu/rapid/press-release_IP- 
13-1199_en.htm> 


(3) These mines were buried in 1974 at 
the time of the Greek-Turkish standoff 
over Cyprus. 


Paolo Novak 

I write this as the results from the Greek refer¬ 
endum on the bailout programme proposed by 
the Troika (EU, IMF and European Central 
Bank) make headlines in newspapers and bul¬ 
letins (July 2015). The resounding NO (oxi) to 
austerity that the referendum results returned 
may seem somewhat detached from the con¬ 
cerns of this TBR issue -and yet they are not, 
in a number of ways. 

First, while the referen¬ 
dum was often framed 
as a way to re-assert 
Greek sovereignty and 
democratic principles 
against the impositions 
of a finance-driven 
European order, political 
claims associated to the 
OXI campaign had little 
to say about migrants 
and the militarisation of 
Greek borders. Indeed, 
the anti-austerity plat¬ 
form of the Tsipras gov¬ 
ernment rests on a 
coalition between his 
own party, Syriza, and 
ANEL (Independent 
Greeks) a party from the 
right of the political 
spectrum, which advoc¬ 
ates for a reduction in the number of migrants 
to be hosted on Greek soil. Syriza itself had 
little to say about migration, other than calling 
for an increased redistribution of migrants who 
arrived in Greece between the EU members. 
Clearly the financial crisis may have put aus¬ 
terity and the negotiations with the Troika at 
the top of the agenda. The point however is: 
can we say NO to austerity within Europe 
without linking this "no" to the other side of the 
coin, i.e. to what happens outside Europe or at 
its borders? Can we say NO to neoliberalism 


without, at the same time, saying NO to bor¬ 
der-related deaths? 

Greece has been at the frontline of the recent 
“migration emergency” across the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with more than 50,000 migrants arriv¬ 
ing at its shores through irregular means since 
the beginning of 2015 (i.e. since the elections 
that brought Syriza to power). While couched 
in a humanitarian narrative, European coun¬ 
tries’ responses to 
the harrowing 

scenes of unsea¬ 
worthy boats full of 
people and to the 
accounts of their 
wrecks have effect¬ 
ively resulted in a 
(further) militarisa¬ 
tion of its external 
border, with Greece 
a crucial site for im¬ 
plementing these re¬ 
sponses. Poseidon 
Sea and Poseidon 
Land are two of the 
more than 20 
FRONTEX Opera¬ 
tions “hosted” by 
Greece since 2006, 
which aim at con¬ 
trolling irregular mi¬ 
gration flows 

towards the territory 
of the Member States of the EU with “a desired 
prevention effect, and to tackle cross-border 
crime” (1). 

According to the EU, border surveillance (read 
militarisation) helps saving lives (2), and yet 
the border minefields on the Greek side of the 
river Evros (marking the border with Turkey 
(3)), the unlawful push-backs in the Aegean 
Sea, and the shipwrecks never reaching shore, 
have turned Greek borders into cemeteries for 
thousands of people attempting to seek a bet- 
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ter life away from their 
place of habitual res¬ 
idence. Greece is not 
to be singled out in 
this respect. 

A recent IOM report 
suggests that the 
number of deaths in 
the Mediterranean in 
the period January to 
lst-July-2015 amou¬ 
nts to 1,875 (one 
thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy 
five), which make 70% 
of the total border-re¬ 
lated deaths across 
the world during the 
same period. Since 
the year 2000, in ex¬ 
cess of 30 thousand people have died trying to 
reach Europe, and over 40 thousand across 
the world (4). Fences, walls, drones, and vari¬ 
ous military techniques and technologies have 
become the norm across the world in matters 
of border security and, as a consequence, a 
concrete aspect of migrants’ everyday life -and 
death. 

Second, while the 100 million Euros or so se¬ 
cured for and spent in FRONTEX operations 
every year, or even the USD2.2 billion that, ac¬ 
cording to an Amnesty report (5), were spent 
by the EU to secure its external borders 
between 2007 and 2013, are certainly dwarfed 
by the billions in financial debt at the heart of 
discussions between the Greek government 
and the Troika, this money is but one indicator 
confirming that, even in times of austerity, re¬ 
sources for military operations are not scarce. 
Can we say NO to (our!) money being spent in 
this way? Can we say NO to budget alloca¬ 
tions that privilege deterrence and surveillance 
to integration and solidarity? 

Finally, institutions like the IMF do not operate 
in Europe alone. Indeed, the Structural Adjust¬ 
ment that is currently being negotiated with 
Greece has been "imposed" to developing 
countries for over four decades, with devastat¬ 
ing consequences. The privatisation of land, 
the reduction of state provisions to its citizens 
and of agricultural and other subsidies, the sel- 
loffs of national assets, the mining concessions 
granted to transnational corporations, and the 
many other measures associated to the neolib¬ 
eral agenda (in other words, the establishment 
of market sovereignty across all domains of 
social life) have disrupted the livelihood mech¬ 
anisms of millions of people around the world, 
and defined the material conditions pushing 
them to roam around in search of opportunities 
for a life in dignity. 



same countries 
who prevent 
(through border 
militarisation) 
the possibility 
for these 

peoples to seek 
asylum? 


Sadly, we may 
well answer NO 
to all of the 
above ques¬ 

tions, but we are 
never really 

asked. And this 
is not even the 
beginning of the 
problem. 

The philosopher 
Etienne Balibar, amongst others, says that bor¬ 
ders are the non-democratic pre-condition for 
democracy. We can have a demos only by dif¬ 
ferentiating who is in and who is out, and yet 
that choice has historically escaped any demo¬ 
cratic control. This is a first democratic deficit. 
The second democratic deficit is evidenced by 
the above questions, which all point to a series 
of decisions mostly escaping our democratic 
control. Herein lies the contradiction. We, as an 
un-democratically defined demos, should strive 
to bring decisions about financial austerity, 
budget allocations, border militarisation, etc., 
under democratic control. And yet in doing so, 
we, acting as such demos, simultaneously risk 
reinforcing the first democratic deficit. The mil¬ 
itarisation of borders splashes this contradic¬ 
tion onto our faces. 


By the time I write this last paragraph, more 
than a week has passed since the Greek refer¬ 
endum. The resounding OXI it expressed does 
not seem to have produced the desired effects 
(or at least the effects that many of us outside 
Greece were hoping for) vis-a-vis the imposi¬ 
tions of further austerity measures, the privat¬ 
isation of state assets, and further reductions 
in state provisions. Is it all possible to address 
the second democratic deficit without tackling 
the first one head on? It is in that question, I 
believe, that our democratic future hinges 
upon.B 


(4) See: Missing Migrants Project of 
IOM. 

URL: <http://missingmigrants.iom.int/> 


(5) Amnesty International (2014): The 

human cost of Fortress Europe. Human 
Rights violations against migrants and 
refugees at Europe's borders. URL: 
<http://www.amnesty.ca/sites/default/- 
files/eur_050012014_fortress_europe_- 
complete_web.pdf> 


Countering the Militarisation of Youth 
International Week of Action | xx-xx October 2015 


Can we say NO to recipes for economic 
growth that have produced so much poverty 
and have so much increased inequality? 

Can we say NO to the wars in the Middle East, 
Afghanistan and across various regions in 
Africa, which force people to leave their homes 
and seek refuge in Europe and which are, at 
the same time, a testimony of the historical 
and contemporary responsibilities of those 
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Violence along the Indo-Bangladesh Border 


Ranabir Samaddar 

It has been rightly said that the twentieth cen¬ 
tury will be remembered as a century of parti¬ 
tions. Partitioned borders that is to say borders 
produced out of partitions of countries (like 
Korea, erstwhile divided Germany, India) are 
violent borders. Military presence marks the 
borderlands. Partition leads to forced migration 
- refugee flows and flows of other types like im¬ 
migrants from stranded minority communities 
in homelands. 

Partition also makes the question of return cru¬ 
cial. Do partition refugees have right to return? 
If they have the right to return, then what is the 
period within which they will enjoy the right of 
return to the countries they came from? Also, 
will there be certain conditions, in as much as 
we know that there may be forced return. This 
is the prism in which we can learn the histories 
of violence, bloodshed, and massive displace¬ 
ment in the erstwhile united Ottoman Empire, 
Germany, Palestine, Korea, Ireland, and India. 
These are some of the major events to shape 
the story of forced migration in the last century. 


The present state system in South Asia, in par¬ 
ticular the state system of the sub-continent, is 
a result largely of the partitions in the eastern 
and western parts of the erstwhile united India, 
giving birth to three states - India, Pakistan, 
and Bangladesh. The borders dividing these 
countries are markers of past bitter history, cur¬ 
rent separate, distinct, and independent exist¬ 
ence, and the sign of the territorial integrity of 
these states. 

The bitterness of the past, the lack of mutual 
confidence at present, the security concerns of 
all these states, at the same time the existence 
of thousand and one linkages of the pre-parti- 
tioned time make the South Asian borders 
unique. They are the lines of hatred, disunity, 
informal connections and voluminous informal 
trade, securitised and militarized lines, heavy 
para-military presence, communal discord, hu¬ 
manitarian crisis, human rights abuses, and 
enormous suspicion, yet informal cooperation. 

While the Indo-Pakistan border (including the 
Line of Control) is in the eye of world attention, 
therefore closely monitored, the border in the 
East - Indo-Bangladesh border - remains neg¬ 
lected in terms of attention. Security concerns 
overwhelm all other equally legitimate con¬ 
cerns and values. Military security dominates 
over human security in the border region. 

As a result of this, States often forget that bor¬ 
ders are not only lines to be guarded, they are 
also lines of humanitarian management, be¬ 
cause borders are not lines but borderlands - 
that is to say these are areas where people 
live, pursue economic activities, and lead civil¬ 
ian lives attuned to the realities of the borders. 
Human security in the borderlands would 
mean first security of the civilian population 
along the borderlines. 

Some of the aspects of the situation of forced 


migration along the Indo-Bangladesh border 
are: 

1. Many immigrants are prima facie accused of 
illegal entry and do not get due recourse to 
law; 

2 . The border security forces on both sides 
engage in forcible push-backs - extreme harsh 
methods of deportation resulting in loss of 
limbs, lives, money, and dignity; 

3 . The daily economic activities of segments of 
population like fishermen fishing in river-bor¬ 
ders are hampered greatly resulting in sus¬ 
tained distress; 

4. Long and undue detention at jails and sub¬ 
jails; 

5. Rampant sexual abuses, and killings in no 
man's land by border guards; 

6. Undue harassment of immigrants on the 
suspicion of being terrorists; 

7. Extortion of money of the ordinary people al¬ 
legedly working as part of smuggling; 

8. Distress of inhabitants of border enclaves; 

9. Boundaries running through villages and 
consequent harassment of villagers; 

10. Fencing and electrifying the fence with high 
voltage; 

11. Forcibly stranded people on the no-man's 
land as security forces on both sides refuse to 
accept them; 

12. Communalisation of border villages and 
subsequent killings of apprehended immig¬ 
rants; 

13. Shifting river-borders 

14. Different types of boundaries in different 
sectors (river, village, train line, no natural de¬ 
marcation, hills, etc. 

15. Existence of stateless population 

16. Widespread trafficking in labour, sex, anim¬ 
als, and goods 

Four main themes pertaining to human rights 
and humanitarian protection of the victims of 
border violence emerge out of these issues: (a) 
border violence and civilian life around the 
Indo-Bangladesh border; (b) the vulnerability 
and insecurity of life of the people in Indo- 
Bangladesh Enclaves, and (c) rights of the so- 
called illegal immigrants, particularly women in 
prisons, and the related issues of dignity, 
rights, and humanitarian protection; and finally 
(d) the ways in which floods, disasters, and in¬ 
creasing salinity of land and water contribute to 
forced migration across the border. 

In order to appreciate the enormity of the ab¬ 
uses of the rights of the migrants, we have to 
trace the historical perspective of the current 
situation marked by the realities of push back, 
trafficking, groups of population in protracted 
displacement situation, and violence of the 
border forces. The situation that the world 
faces in the form of repeated boat disasters in 
the Mediterranean is the same that we face 
along the Indo-Bangladesh border. 
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South Africa: Borders, State Militarism & Xenophobia 


South Africa- Borders, State Militarism and 
Xenophobia 

The South African government’s official policy 
on borders and immigration is coached in the 
language of human rights and opening up co¬ 
lonial era boundaries in Africa. But the reality is 
more authoritarian and brutal - economic mi¬ 
grants and asylum seekers, particularly from 
other African countries, are regular targets for 
violent harassment by the police, are illegally 
denied access to basic services like hospitals 
or sent to detention facilities. State officials are 
heavily invested in rhetoric about border secur¬ 
ity and constantly make ominous statements 
about foreign threats to the South African 
homeland, from transnational drug smuggling 
to rhino poaching. Of course, this is not novel 
or particular to South Africa. States have his¬ 
torically used physical borders and violence to 
delineate outsiders from citizens, while also 
combining military operations outside their ter¬ 
ritory with domestic policing. This is becoming 
even more apparent with the modern wars on 
drugs and terror, in which wars and operations 
abroad are combined with the extension of sur¬ 
veillance and restrictions on civil liberties. 

The media regularly repeats alarmist, unsub¬ 
stantiated figures about illegal immigrations 
making Malthusian claims about how scarce 
jobs and services are being stolen. It has be¬ 
come increasingly acceptable to blame South 
Africa’s problems, such as massive inequality, 
huge rates of unemployment and pervasive vi¬ 
olent crime, on migrants. The rhetoric used in 
the media and government were crudely, but 
accurately, mirrored by the participants in the 
xenophobic pogroms which last erupted in 
April 2015- “they’ take our jobs, “they” bring 
crime. But simultaneously, the government ex¬ 
pects the rest of Africa to welcome the expan¬ 
sion of South African big business with open 
arms. South Africa’s self-image is of a hege¬ 
monic force on the continent, sealed off from 
poorer and less stable countries, a thinking 
which underpins much of border strategy. 

The state response to xenophobic attacks in 
April 2015, which saw armed mobs hunting for¬ 
eigners and attacking their small businesses in 
several cities, was to launch the national Oper¬ 
ation Fiela (which depending on the translation 
means to sweep the streets/sweep the dirt). 
The police and military flooded the streets of 
trouble spots with armoured personal carriers 
and made mass arrests. But in practise, un¬ 
documented migrants were as much of a tar¬ 
get as suspects implicated in xenophobic 
violence, and Government officials bragged 
about how many hundreds they had apprehen¬ 
ded. However the state has vigorously denied 
that the Operation has become an attack on 
often desperately poor migrants, claiming that 
anyone abiding the law would have nothing to 
fear. But on the ground a more sordid picture 
emerged of the arrested being denied access 
to lawyers, torture in police custody and famil¬ 
ies rounded up on dark winter mornings. Even 


people with legal documentation to be in the 
country were simply arrested without explana¬ 
tion. This Kafkaesque situation, in which even 
being on the right side of the law provided no 
protection from the security services, is further 
evident in how officials refute that this has any 
xenophobic intent, while making inflammatory 
comments about foreign criminality. "In a press 
conference parliamentarian Tekoetsile Mot- 
lashuping claimed that there was no evidence 
that the April attacks were xenophobic but then 
threatened that anyone in the country illegally 
would be arrested “without mercy.... They (for¬ 
eigners) roam; they go to townships to occupy 
the economic space”. The phrase ‘no mercy’ is 
common in South African political language, 
with officials using it to underscore their ruth¬ 
less approach towards both foreign and do¬ 
mestic enemies. This bellicose rhetoric is 
operationalized in regular mass raids and 
clampdowns, highly theatrical undertakings 
which in practise primarily serve to criminalise 
the poor. In the last two years, for instance, the 
city of Johannesburg held an ‘Operation Clean 
Sweep’ which attempted to purge the city of 
street traders and ‘Operation Ke Molao’ (It is 
the Law) which extended to vagrants, including 
police showing ‘no mercy’ by arresting blind 
beggars and impounding their crutches. In all 
these operations, nationality is less of a factor 
than class- the state will assault and arrest any 
poor people considered to be a social nuisance 
regardless of which papers they do or do not 
hold. Operation Fiela itself has now acquired a 
grandiose subtitle - Reclaim 2015, and along¬ 
side immigration will ‘address’ “drug dens, 
prostitution rings” and the illegal occupation of 
land and building by squatters. The last one in¬ 
dicates how the state’s solution to informal set¬ 
tlement of land, a popular response to the 
countries severe housing shortage, is to bring 
down the iron fist rather than to negotiate. 
Such a de facto militarised response integrates 
external border policy with domestic social 
control. 

The promotion of regime of border surveillance 
and domestic sanitation operations can be un¬ 
derstood as part of a deepening authoritarian¬ 
ism within the South African state. Although 
this preceded the presidency of Jacob Zuma 
regime, under his rule the government has be¬ 
come at once more secretive and more en¬ 
abled to get away with often extreme violence 
against ‘security’ threats, most notably in the 
case of the Marikana massacre where police 
gunned down striking miners. Simultaneously, 
the Zuma years has seen the strengthening of 
conservative forces, with a lot more overt eth¬ 
nic chauvinism and nationalist demagoguery 
entering the political discourse. At the very 
least the current hard-line border approach is 
just a matter of scapegoating foreigners for the 
structural inequality and poverty of daily life in 
the country, an easy source of frustration. 
However it seems more likely to encourage 
worse violence down the road, with the state 
viewing even more of both its citizen-subjects 
and people from elsewhere as ‘dirt’ to be swept 
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away with an iron broom. 
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Contributors 

Theodore Baird is a post-doc at VU University Amsterdam. He currently researches issues of border security and surveillance in 
Europe as part of the project "The Human Costs of Border Control." You can read his current commentaries published at openDemo- 
cracy here: https://www.opendemocracy.net/author/theodore-baird 

Leopold Lambert is a Paris-based architect and editor of The Funambulist (http://thefunambulist.net) and its podcast, Archipelago (ht- 
tp://the-archipelago.net) that both attempts to raise questions around the politics of the built environment in relation to the bodies. He is 
the author of Weaponized Architecture: The Impossibility of Innocence (dpr-barcelona, 2012), and Politique du Bulldozer (B2, forth¬ 
coming 2015). In September 2015, he will launch the first issue of The Funambulist Magazine. 

Christopher McMichael has recently completed a post-doctorate at the University of the Witwatersrand. His research interests in¬ 
clude war, state power and organised crime. Mail: mcmichaelchristopher48[at]gmail.com 

Paolo Novak teaches in the Development Studies department at SOAS. His research is concerned with the relation between migra¬ 
tion, borders and development, with particular reference to Afghanistan/Pakistan, India/Bangladesh and the Mediterranean. His re¬ 
search appears in Transnational Legal Theory, Journal of Refugee Studies, Geopolitics, Development in Practice. Mail: 
pn4[at]soas.ac.uk 

Adele Jarrar is an Architecture student and an Art director assistant at Birzeit University Museum. She has recently assisted in the 
"Ramallah, 66" exhibition. Adele has recently published a paper on "The effect of the colonial planning on the Palestinian urban context 
of Jerusalem." She will also be a participant of the "ICCG 2015", the seventh International Conference of Critical Geography. 

Ranabir Samaddar has worked on issues of forced migration, the theory and practices of dialogue, nationalism and post-colonial 
statehood in South Asia. This work has culminated in the much-acclaimed "The Politics of Dialogue", as well as his recent "The Materi¬ 
ality of Politics" (2007), and "The Emergence of the Political Subject" (2009) challenging prevailing accounts of the origins of states and 
signaling a new turn in critical postcolonial thinking. He is currently the Director of the Calcutta Research Group. 
Mail: ranabir[at]mcrg.ac.in 

Sanjar Saidov is a political scientist and historian currently employed at Urgench State University, Uzbekistan. He has a longstanding 
relation to questions of energy security, armed forces reform and diversified democracies. His most current research focusses on the 
rise and development of civil society in Uzbekistan. 

Stephanie Demblon travaille sur la campagne contre le commerce des armes “I stop the arms trade” pour Agir pour la Paix. Elle milite 
activement et pacifiquement contre les armes nucleates et pour la liberte de circulation. 

Ainhoa Ruiz Benedicto has specialised in social and armed conflict at masters level, and has participated in educational projects in 
Peru, as well as activism in Palestine and conflict resolution projects with gangs in Colombia. She is collaborating with Centro Dalas 
on various peace campaigns, and is a social activist in Barcelona. 

Daniel Mekonnen is an Eritrean human rights scholar and practicer. Having recently relocated from Oslo, he his a visiting scholar at 
the Centre for Migration Law, University of Neuchatel (Switzerland). His latest academic publication is The African Garrison State: Hu¬ 
man Rights and Political Development in Eritrea (James Currey, 2014), co-authorship with Kjetil Tronvoll. 
Mail: danielrezene[at]gmail.com. 
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New in the WRI webshop 

War Resisters' International offers a range of merchandise via its webshop. These and many other books can be ordered online — 
and some are even available for reading online or downloading as PDF. 


Through articles, im¬ 
ages, survey data and 
interviews, Sowing 
Seeds: The Militarisa¬ 
tion of Youth and How 
to Counter It documents 
the seeds of war that 
are planted in the minds 
of young people in 
many different coun¬ 
tries. 

However, it also explores the seeds of 
resistance to this militarisation that are 
being sown resiliently and creatively by 
numerous people. We hope the book will 
help to disseminate these latter seeds. It 
is not just a book for peace and antimilit¬ 
arist activists: it is a book for parents and 
grandparents, teachers, youth workers, 
and young people themselves. 

Editor: Owen Everett 

Publisher: War Resisters' International 

Year published: 2013 

ISBN: 978-0-903517-27-0 


COs are generally 
seen as male — as 
are soldiers. This 
book breaks with this 
assumption. Women 
conscientiously ob¬ 
ject to military ser¬ 
vice and militarism. 
Not only in countries 
which conscript wo¬ 
men — such as Erit¬ 
rea and Israel — but also in countries 
without conscription of women. In doing 
so, they redefine antimilitarism from a 
feminist perspective, opposing not only 
militarism, but also a form of antimilitar¬ 
ism that creates the male conscientious 
objector as the ‘hero’ of antimilitarist 
struggle. 

This anthology includes contributions by 
women conscientious objectors and act¬ 
ivists from Britain, Colombia, Eritrea, Is¬ 
rael, Paraguay, South Korea, Turkey, and 
the USA, plus documents and state¬ 
ments. 

Edited by Ellen Elster and Majken Jul 
Sorensen, Preface by Cynthia Enloe 
ISBN 978-0-903517-22-5. 152 pages. 


Social change doesn't 
just happen. It's the 
result of the work of 
committed people striv¬ 
ing for a world of 
justice and peace. This 
work gestates in 
groups or cells of activ¬ 
ists, in discussions, in 
training sessions, in re¬ 
flecting on previous experiences, in plan¬ 
ning, in experimenting and in learning 
from others. Preparing ourselves for our 
work for social justice is key to its suc¬ 
cess. 

There is no definitive recipe for success¬ 
ful nonviolent actions and campaigns. 
This handbook, however, is a series of 
resources that can inspire and support 
your own work, especially if you adapt 
the resources to your own needs and 
context. 


Publisher: War Resisters' International 
ISBN: 978-0-903517-28-7 
Orders: £7.00 + postage 


Check out the WRI webshop at http://wri-irg.org/webshop 


The Broken Rifle 

The Broken Rifle is the news¬ 
letter of WRI, and is published 
in English, Spanish, and Ger¬ 
man. This is issue 103, August 


War Resisters 1 International 
supporting and connecting war resisters all over the 

world 

Please send your donation today to support the work of WRI - Thank You! 


2015. 


Online edition: 

www.wri-irg.org/br-home.htm 


I want to support WRI: 

(Please tick at least one) 


My address: 

Name:. 


This issue of The Broken Rifle 
was produced by David Sch- 
euing, Andrew Dey, Hannah 
Brock, and Semih Sapmaz. 


□ I enclose a donation of £/€/US$. 

to WRI 

□ Please send me a receipt 

□ I have completed credit card details over¬ 
leaf 


Address: 


With thanks to authors 
Theodore Baird, Leopold Lam¬ 
bert, Christopher McMichael, 
Paolo Novak, Adele Jarrar, 
Ranabir Samaddar, Sanjar 
Saidov, Stephanie Demblon, 
Ainhoa Ruiz Benedicto, Daniel 
Mekonnen xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
for their contributions, and to 
Manuel Torres, Lewis Sinkala 
and Justin Hoffman for their 
translation work. 

Find us on facebook and twitter 

fb.me/warresistersint 

twitte r. co m/war resiste rsi nt 


□ I will set up a monthly/quarterly/yearly 
(please delete) standing order to War Re- 
sisters' International 

In Britain to Unity Trust Bank, 
account no: 5072 7388, Sort Code: 

08-60-01 for £. 

Eurozone: IBAN IE91 BOFI 9000 
9240 4135 47, Bank of Ireland, for 
€. 

□ Please send me a standing order form 

□ I enclose a CAF voucher for £. 

□ I enclose a cheque to A.J. Muste Institute 

for US$. 

Please visit our webshop at http://wri-irg.org 
for War Resisters' International publications, 
Broken Rifle badges, and other WRI mer¬ 
chandise. Thank You! 


Country: 


Where to send your donation to: 

USA only: 

WRI Fund, c/o Tom Leonard, WRL, 

339 Lafayette Street, New York, NY10012 

Britain and everywhere else: 

WRI, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N1 9DX, 
Britain 

WRI keeps supporters names and addresses on 
computer, for our sole use. If you do not consent to 
this, please let us know. 
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